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John Cabot, Who Sought Cipangu, 
And Found Canada 


By Lawrence J. BurPee 


. —_ Co-incident with the printing of this article, the memory * 

our hundre d f John Cabot is being honoured in Montreal, the metro- to graunt unto 

and thirt V SIX politan city of Canada, by the erection of a noble monument John ( abotto, 

: portions of which are here illustrated rhe monument ee ts 

y ears ago s the gift of the Italian citizens of Montreal and it is ( itezen of Venice, 

. : ' . singularly appropriate that it is being unveiled on the wee Sehactv: 
the lit t le ship easion of the visit to Canada of the Italian Air Force Le _— 2 basty an 
Mathew. pictured squadron which is fiving from Italy to the World's Fair and Soncelo, his 
° t Chicago Aerial trail blazers pausing to honor 4 ploneer 

on the inside front ympatriot explorer in the land he discovered SOonNnyYyS, your 


cover, with John gracious letters 
Cabot in command, patentes under your grete seale 
sailed from Bristol out in due forme to be made 
into the west. Cabot, according to the tenour 
like many another hereafter ensuying.’’ And the 
adventurer of his own king granted his authority to 
and later generations, Cabot and his sons ‘“‘to sail to 
was hunting for a all parts, regions and coasts 
sea route to Cathay of the eastern, western and 
and Cipangu, lands northern sea, under our 
of gold and jewels, silks banners, flags and ensigns, 
and spices but particularly of with five ships or vessels of 
whatsoever burden and 
quality they may be, and 
with so many and such 
mariners and men as they 
may wish to take with 
them in the said ships, 
at their own proper cost 
and charges, to find, 

discover and investi- 

gate whatsoever 

islands, countries, 

regions or provinces 

of heathens and in- 
fidels, in whatsoever 
part of the world placed, 
which before this time 
were unknown to. all 
Christians.’’ Cabot was 
authorized to acquire for 
the king ‘‘the dominion, 
title and jurisdiction of 
all towns, castles, cities, 
Islands and mainlands 
so discovered”’; and of 
all the ‘‘fruits, profits, 
emoluments, commod- 
made his humble ities, gains and 
petition on March 5th, revenues accruing 
1496, ‘“‘To the kyng from this voyage,’’ 
our souvereigne lord: Jehn Cabot, Captain and Discoverer. one-fifth was to be 
Please it your hignnes //¢ sat/ed from Bristol, in 1497, out into” naid to His Majesty 

‘ the West, and found Canada. From the “ 

of your moste noble acumen in Montreal aneciled ia So far as is known 
and haboundant grace June 1933. Sculptured by Guido Casini. Cabot kept no journal 

























spices 

Kurope for many years had 
had to pay outrageous prices 
for the condiments it used, 
and as the dishes of the 
fifteenth century were 
heavily spiced — had to be 
because the people were 
great meat-eaters and 
having no means of refri- 
geration must disguise the 
condition of their foods 
with spices—the cost ran 
into such figures that it 
became a matter of in- 
creasing importance’ to 
discover a short sea route 
that would wipe out the 
middlemen of the car- 
avan. That shrewd, 
though somewhat parsi- 
monious, monarch Henry 
VII therefore gladly gave 
his letters patent to John 
Cabot 

The explorer had 
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20) 


of his voyage, and the only accounts we 
have of it are found in certain contem- 
porary letters and narratives. Of the 
narratives, those which are found in, 
Hakluyt’s “Principal Navigations, Voy- 
ages, Traffiques and Discoveries of the 


English Nation,” are all based upon 
statements made by Sebastian Cabot, 
many years afterward, in which he 


his father died about 
Columbus’ first voyage, 
and that he himself had made _ the 
discovery in 1497. The letters are from 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo to his brothers in 
Venice, and from Raimondo di Soncino 
to the Duke of Milan, all dated from 


London in 1497 


pretends that 
the time of 


Pasqualigo writes: “That Venetian 
of ours who went with a small ship 
from Bristol to find new islands has 


come back and says he has discovered 
mainland 700 leagues away, which is 
the country of the Grand Khan, and 
that he coasted it for 300 leagues and 
landed and did not any person; 
but he has brought here to the king 
certain snares which were spread to 
take game and a needle for making 
nets, and he found certain notched 


see 


Part of a very early English map of 
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trees so that by this he judges that 
there are inhabitants. Being in doubt 
he returned to his ship; and he has been 
three months on the voyage; and this 
is certain. And on the way back he 
saw two islands, but was unwilling to 
land, in order not to lose time, as he 
was in want of provisions. The king 


here is much pleased at this; and he 
(Cabot) says that the tides are slack 
and do not run as they do here. The 


king has promised him for the spring 
ten armed ships as he desires, and has 
given him all the prisoners to be sent 
away, that they may go with him, as 
he has requested; and has given him 
money that he may have a good time 
until then, and he is with his Venetian 


wife and his sons at Bristol. He is 
called the Great Admiral and vast 
honour is paid to him and he goes 


dressed in silk, and these English run 
after him like mad, and indeed he ean 
enlist as many of them as he pleases, 
and a number of our rogues well 
The discoverer of these things planted 
on the land which he has found a large 
with a banner of England and 
one of St Mark, as he is a Venetian, so 


is 


cross 


val» 
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Coast of North 
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hoisted 


that our flag has been 
far afield.”’ 

Pasqualigo wrote in September. The 
first of Soncino’s two letters is dated a 
month earlier. The reference to Cabot 
is brief. “Some months ago” he 
“his majesty the king sent out a Venetian 
who is a very good mariner and has 
considerable skill in discovering new 
islands, and he has returned safe, and 
has found two new very large and 
fertile islands, and also discovered the 
Seven Cities, 400 leagues from the 
island of England, on the _ western 
passage. This next spring his majesty 
the king means to send him out with 
fifteen or twenty ships.””’ The Seven 
Cities were mythical islands supposed 
to lie to the westward of Ireland. 
Soncino’s second letter to the Duke of 
Milan was written in December. In 
the interval he had seen John Cabot and 
got the story of his adventures from 
his own lips. His letter is therefore of 
the utmost importance, as_ the 


very 


Says 


most 
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direct evidence we have of the momentous 
voyage of 1797. Indeed, apart altogether 
from its historical interest, it is well 
worth reading for its own sake, for the 
hand that wrote the letter was that of 
a witty and vivacious gentleman of the 
period. 

“Perhaps” says he 
occupations of your Excellency it will 
not be unwelcome to learn how his 
majesty here has acquired a_ portion 
of Asia without a stroke of his sword 
In this kingdom there is a lower class 
Venetian named Master Zoanne Caboto, 
of a fine mind, very expert in navigation, 
who, seeing that the most serene kings, 
first of Portugal, then of Spain, have 
occupied unknown islands, meditated 
the achievement of a similar acquisition 
for his majesty aforesaid, and having 
obtained royal grants securing to himself 
the profitable control of whatever he 
should discover, since the sovereignty 
was reserved to the crown, with a small 
ship and eighteen persons he committed 


‘amidst so many 
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himself to fortune and set out from 
Bristol, a western port of this kingdom, 


and having passed Ireland, which is 
still further to the west and then 
shaped a northerly course, he began 


to navigate to the eastern parts, leaving 
during several days, the North star to 
the right; and having wandered about 
considerably, at length he fell in with 
terra firma, where he set up the royal 
standard, and having taken possession 


for this king and collected several 
tokens, he came back again 
“The said Master Zoanne, being a 


foreigner and a poor man, would not 
be believed if the crew, who are nearly 
all English and from Bristol, did not 
testify that what he says is true. This 
Master Zoanne has a drawing of the 
world on a map and also on a solid 
globe, which he has made, and shows 
the point he reached, and going towards 
the east, he has passed considerably 
the country of the Tanais. And they 
say that the land is excellent and 
(the air) temperate, and they think 
that Brazil wood and silks grow there; 
and they affirm that the sea is covered 
with fish which are caught not merely 
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Vothing beyond hut Europe 


with nets but with baskets, a stone 
being attached to make the basket 
sink in the water, and this I heard the 
said Master Zoanne relate. And said 
Englishmen, his companions, say that 
they will fetch so many fish that this 
kingdom will have no more need of 
Iceland, from which country there 
comes a very great store of fish which 
are called stock-fish 

“But Master Zoanne has set his mind 
on something greater; for he expects 
to go from that place already occupied, 
constantly hugging the shore, further 
towards the east until he is opposite 
an island called by him Cipangu, 
situated in the equinoctial region, where 
he thinks grow all the spices of the 
world and also the precious stones; 
and he says that once upon a time he 
was at Mecca, whither the spices are 
brought by caravan from distant 
countries, and those who brought them, 
on being asked where the spices grow, 
answered that they did not know, but 
that other caravans come with this 
merchandise to their homes from distant 
countries, who again say that they are 
brought to them from other remote 
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Smoky Cape Breton 
regions. And he argues thus, that if 
the orientals affirm to the southerners 
that these things come from a distance, 
and so from hand to hand, presupposing 
the rotundity of the earth, it must be 
that the last people gets them in the 


north towards the west And he 
speaks of it in such a way that not 
costing me more than it does, I too 


believe him. 

“And what is more, his majesty here, 
who is wise and not lavish, likewise puts 
some faith in him; for since his return 
he makes him a very fair allowance, 
as this Master Zoanne himself tells me. 
And it is said that in the spring his 
majesty aforesaid will fit out some 
ships, and besides will give him all the 
malefactors, and they will proceed to 
that country to form a colony, by means 
of which they hope to establish a 
greater depot for spices in London than 
that is at Alexandria. And the chief 
men in the enterprise belong to Bristol, 
great sailors, who now that they know 
where to go, say that it is not more than 
a fifteen days’ voyage thither, nor do 
they ever have storms after they leave 
Ireland. 


Island The 


1497 


‘*Mathew" sailed this way in 

“T have also talked with a Burgundian, 
a companion of Master Zoanne’s, who 
confirms everything and wishes to return 
there because the Admiral (for thus 
Master Zoanne now styles himself) has 
given him an island; and he has given 
another to a barber of his from Genoese 
Castiglione, and both of themselves 
consider themselves counts, nor does my 
Lord the Admiral esteem himself less 
than a prince. I think that on this 
voyage will also go some poor Italian 
monks who all have promised of 
bishoprics. And having become a friend 
of the Admiral’s, if I wish to go I should 
have an archbishopric.” 

From these documents, and from 
some other fragmentary sources 
such as Maurice Toby’s lost chronicle, 
which supplies the actual dates of the 
voyage, — we learn that, although the 
king had given him permission to use 
five ships, Cabot was only able to muster 
one small vessel, the Mathew, and in 
this with eighteen mariners of Bristol 
he sailed from that ancient port on 
May 2, 1497. It is not certain that 
any of his sons accompanied him on 
this voyage. After being at sea fifty-one 
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WORLD MAP OF AD. 1544 ( The Schesten-Cter Map) 
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The Ca 


days, during which time he was forced 
by variable winds to steer a somewhat 
irregular course, Cabot finally sighted 
land on the morning of June 24. 


He had reached the continent of 
America, but his actual landfall has 
been the subject of much learned 


controversy. It would not be practicable 


to go into the various arguments 
advanced by scholars, which involve 
such asbtruse points as the variation 


of the compass in 1497, but it may be 
said that those who have studied the 
matter fall for the most part into three 
groups, which maintain respectively that 
the landfall was in Labrador, New- 
foundland and Cape Breton. Dr H. P. 
Biggar, of the Public Archives of Canada, 
who has made a painstaking study of 
all the available evidence, including that 
afforded by the maps of the period, 
has reached the conclusion that John 
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Cabot landed on the eastern extremity 
of Cape Breton Island. This point he 
named Cape Discovery, and he called 
Seatari Island, which lies a few miles 
from the cape, St John. 

It will be remembered that, in the 
minds of Cabot and his contemporaries, 
this land was believed to be the north- 


eastern coast of Asia. One ean well 
believe that, while he found the soil 
fertile and the climate temperate, the 


explorer was disappointed to discover 
nothing that would mark this as the 
land from which came the spices and 


silks he sought. Although, as the 
narratives show, he found snares and 
other evidence of human occupation, 


Cabot saw nothing of the natives on 


this voyage. 

On the return voyage he gave the 
name of St George’s Cape to what 
Biggar identifies as Cape Ray, the 
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BAS RELIEFS ON THE NEW CABOT MONUMENT 


Unveiled at Montreal in June 


John Cabot receiving from Henry VII, the patent to travel, discover and take po 
in the name of His Mejesty 


o ~ 


‘he explorer and his son Sebastian planting the flags of England and of Venice on Canadian soal 
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conspicuous southwestern point of New- 
foundland, to what we know to-day as 
the islands of St Pierre and Miquelon, 
the name of Trinity, and to Cape Race, 
that of England’s Cape. Off the coast 
of Newfoundland they found those 
immense schools of cod that were to 
become the goal of many generations of 
French and Basque fishermen, and 
provide a livelihood for thousands of 
Canadian, Newfoundland and American 
fishermen four centuries afterwards. The 
Mathew sailed back into the port of 
Bristol on August 6. A though he had 
not much to show for his voyage, it 
was at least certain that he had crossed 


the ocean and reached that mainland 
that was believed to be the country 
of the Great Khan. A few days later 


he was received by Henry VII at court, 
and was given a present of ten pounds 
equal to about $600 to-day for having 
‘found the new isle.’ 

Cabot was convinced that all he had 
to do to reach Cipangu was to sail 
south along the coast he had discovered, 
and evidently he was able to fill the 
king with his enthusiasm, as in 1498 
fresh letters patent were issued em- 
powering Cabot to “take at his pleasure 
vi englisshe shippes’”’ in any porte or 
portes or other place within this our 
realme of Englond or obeisaunce, so 
that if the said shippes be of the bourdeyn 
of ee tonnes or under, with their apparaill 
requisite and necessarie for the save- 
conduct of the seid shippes, and theym 
convey and lede to the londe and Iles 
of late founde by the seid John.”’ 

John, now accompanied by Sebastian, 
and perhaps by the other sons, sailed 
from Bristol, with two ships and three 
hundred men, in May, 1498. He appears 


to have been carried much farther 
north than on the first voyage, reached 
the coast of Greenland, and sailed down 
Labrador and around Newfoundland 
to his first landfall. Cabot mentions 
“‘greate plentie of beares’’ on the northern 
evidently polar bears, as he 
adds that they “‘eat fysshe, for plungeinge 
theym selves into the water where they 
perceve a multitude of these fysshes to 
lye, they fasten theyr clawes in theyr 
scales and so drawe them to lande and 
eate them.” 

Sailing down the Nova 
Scotia and New England, in his search 
for Cipangu, the explorer apparently 
got as far south as Chesapeake Bay, 
but as there was still no sign of the people 
he sought or their oriental treasures, 
and _ his were running low, he 
was reluctantly compelled to sail back 
to Bristol. 

Little is known of the life of John 
Cabot, either before or after his historic 
voyages. He is believed to have been 
a native of Genoa, and it is known that 
he moved from that City to Venice 
in 1641. He became a_ naturalized 
citizen of Venice in 1476, made several 
voyages to the eastern Mediterranean, 
and sailed in a Venetian galley to 
England about 1484, settling in London 
He had been maturing for some time 
plans for western discovery, and managed 
to enlist the interest and support of 
the merchants of Bristol, who already 
carried on an extensive trade with 
Iceland. Of Cabot’s history after he 
returned from the voyage of 1498, 
we know only that he was granted a 
pension by the king, and that it was 
paid to him from the receipts of the 
port of Bristol in 1498 and 1499 
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Union of South Africa photozrap! 


Umlaas, Natal, South Africa. 














Union of South Africa photograph 











Zulu war dance which visitors to South Africa may see near Durban in Natal 
By GraHam MAcKEuRTAN 
BOUT 50 miles to GRAHAM MACKEURTAN, — but, with the thunder-storms 


‘7 € + .L.B., of urban, is a . . . 
the north of Durban, * ~—e Durkan, | of summer, terrible in flood 
‘ distinguished member of the 4° ° ° 
the busiest port of the a.) os south Africa and om Sixty miles above its 
Union of South Africa, the of thet country’s cutetanding mouth it is joined by the 
lugela River ends its 2000- authorities on Zululand and Buffalo River, one of its 


mile journey, and spreads 
a fan of tawny brown over 
the warm white surf of the Indian Ocean. 

It rises, a ribbon of crystal blue, in 
the Mont Aux Sources, a peak of the 
mighty Drakensberg Range that cleaves 
South Eastern Africa in two, dividing 
the jumbled mountains of Basutoland 
and the plains of the High Veld on the 
north from the green hills of the Eastern 
Cape and Natal on the south. After a 
fall of 1,800 feet and a two-mile journey 
through a narrow canon, the Tugela is 
augmented on its tortuous course by 
various streams (now, by the way, 
mostly filled with the brown and rainbow 
trout of Europe), and runs past aloe- 
laden cliffs and rolling grassy uplands to 
the sea. It is a pleasant, ambling river 
in the dry winters of this southern land, 


its people 


main tributaries, which has 
itself received the waters 
of a smaller stream, bearing the sinister 
name of Blood. 

Broadly speaking, the Tugela, Buffalo 
and Blood Rivers form the south and 
south-western boundaries of Zululand. 


Its northern limits are the eastward 
course of another great stream, the 
Pongola before it swings to join the 


Maputu River, the Lebombo Mountains 
and Portuguese territory; and _ it 
bounded on the east by the sea 
Zululand is just over 10,000 square 
miles in area and has a population of 
approximately 6,000 whites and 300,000 
natives, as opposed to the 150,000 whites, 


Is 


and 1,250,000 natives who inhabit the 
rest of Natal. The Asiatic, who out- 


numbers the European in Natal is only 
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tive belles arrayed for 


the dance in South Africa. 
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Un.on of South Africa photograph 


The dried out calabashes are used for carrving 


water, some being strengthened by having a wire covering wound round them. 


to be found in small groups north of the 
Tugela, at work in the sugar mills. The 
300,000 natives of Zululand reside al- 
most entirely in what are known as 
Native Reserves. These are 21 in 
number, and their area is_ nearly 
4,000,000 acres. 

Here isa land with natural features as 
varied and beautiful as any in the world, 


and a history filled with the dark romance 


of slaughter. It is at once a paradise 
and a cockpit. 

For a hundred miles north of the 
Tugela along a coastal belt of varying 
width there is nothing to be seen but 
sugar cane. Twenty-five years ago this 
belt was in the main a malarial waste 
To-day the mill chimneys break the 
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ln aged Zulu “induna”™ 
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via? 
Sadi ltit 


same time he has tn his 


Union of South Africa photograp! 


from tne portal of nis nut This type of Zulu 
; }. 
veins all the ferocity of kts 


warrtor ancestors 


landscape every few miles in an ocean 
of green, through which there wind the 
great North Road and the iron threads 
of the railways of the state. 


Still further north the coastal belt 
runs on between the Lebombo Mountains 

a gaunt and twisted mass of rhyolite, 
the fruit of some cataclysmic burst 


and the sea, until it reaches the southern 
limits of Portuguese dominion. 

This northern belt, as yet undevel- 
oped, teems with game of all kinds, which 
flourish under the protection of the 
state in three huge game reserves with 
a combined area of nearly 200 square 
miles. A few hours from the rail-head 
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South African Government photograph 


The Town Hall at Durban in Natal Province ts situated in the heart of this busy seaport town 
facing well laid-out gardens. 


and you are watching the hippos bathe. 


There you will find wart-hog, harte- 
beeste, koodoo, eland and buffalo in 
abundance Of crocodiles there are 


plenty, and if you are lucky you may 


see—but not shoot—that rarity, the 
white rhinoceros, now so reduced in 
number that every beast is known. 


Here, too, is the home of that gorgeous 
buck, the “Inyala,”” elsewhere almost 
unknown 

Or you may, if so inclined, land great 
sea fish in the lagoons which form at the 
mouths of all the rivers that have 
crossed the sandy plains east of the 
Lebombo slopes, plains across which the 
weary shipwrecked Portuguese of the 
16th and 17th centuries, toiled north in 
agony searching for Delagoa Bay, or 
you may find in the bay of Saint Lucia, 
where the tiny West of England ships 
were wont to put in when James II was 
on the throne, crabs which the gourmet 
declares to have no superior. 

While thus occupied you may smile 
at the preposterous antics of the pel- 


icans, or watch a thousand flamingoes in 
flight, the sun glinting rose red and 
pink on their queer flapping bodies 
Or, if you are minded otherwise, you 
may search for and find the lilies, or- 
chids, euphorbias and cycads that add 
to a hunter’s or fisherman’s paradise the 
quality of a botanist’s utopia. From 
May to August you may pass your time 
here with interest and pleasure to your 
fill. There is apt to be some fever in the 
other months, and that is not good for 
Nor is the wine the natives brew 


you. 
from the lala palms that spring in 
thousands from the sand. 

The inland parts of Zululand are 


utterly different. From the coastal belt 
the whole country rises gradually about 
3,000 feet, and a few hours from the heat 
of the canefields you are standing on the 
cool and healthy uplands, broken cliffs, 
and dark forest lands where the Zulu 
nation had its birth. 

Originally an insignificant Bantu tribe, 
one of the hundreds that made their 
way south across Africa n the dark un- 
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historied past, they were settled near 
the white Umfolosi River in the centre 
of Zululand about the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. How long before they had 
occupied those parts no_ one will ever 
know. They were then famous as itin- 
erant pedlars of native tobacco and but 
for 
throws of Fate that swing history side- 
ways and start it off on a new road, they 
might have continued peacefully in that 
condition, until quite recent times 

But it was decreed otherwise, for as 
the 18th Century drew to a close Fate, 
one idle day, threw Tshaka with the dice 

At that time the Zulus were a vassal 
tribe of a larger and more powerful one, 
the Amatetwa, and were ruled over by 
Senzagakona, in the ninth 
chief whose name is recorded by native 
tradition. Zulu, whose name was 
adopted by the tribe, had been the third 
of these. 

The word “Zulu”’ means “The Hea- 
vens,”” and it may perhaps be thought 
that the tribe assumed it during one of 
those spasms of exaltation that are apt to 


a curious chance. one of those dice 


succession 
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True to name and nature 
descend upon communities after some 
collective triumph, and upset their per- 
spective This is not SO, however 
According to the best authorities (of 
whom the Anglican Father, Bryant, is 
the outstanding one) the name of Zulu 
was assumed because of some outstand- 
ing quality possessed by that gentleman 
himself, the exact nature of which has 
up to now remained a secret 

Tshaka was the son of Senzagakona, 
born in circumstances which are much 
debated even to-day, but pointing in 
general to illegitimacy. The irregularity 
or otherwise of his origin is, however, a 
matter of little or no importance. The 
fact is that he was one of those abnor- 
malities created by an unseen force, who 
periodically but inexplicably break in 
upon the ordered“®progress of a com- 
munity, relieve it of its inevitable 
tedium, and leave behind them a 
national maelstrom 

The ordinary Zulu boy of those days 
differed in no material way from¥the 
young of other nations of the time. But 
Tshaka was by temperament, moody, 
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\ithough their costume ts negligible, Zulu women still have an opportunity to enjoy what is f ishionable 
insofar as beadwork and bracelets are concerned. Note how burdens are carried on the head 
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When but a child he 


sullen and morose 


was sent with his mother to her own 
people, the Ilangeni clan, where his 
irregular birth and his demeanour, 


coupled with certain physical peculiar- 
ities, which included a pair of crinkled 
ears, made him the subject of constant 
taunts at the hands of his new play- 
mates. And the more they jeered the 
more he brooded over their mockery in 
ominous silence. When he became a 
king his first act was to exterminate the 
clan where he had spent these unhappy 
years 
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When still a boy, he was taken, as 
something of an outcast, under the 


patronage of Dingiswayo, Chief of the 
Amatetwa, who was moved to do this by 
the fact that he himself had passed his 
early years in exile. In this more genial 
atmosphere Tshaka grew to fame 
great warrior, and when Dingiswayo died, 
he seized the chieftainship, and incor- 
porated the Amatetwa, the Zulus and 
other tribes in one compact and powerful 
whole. Then, following the example of 
Dingiswayo, who during his early 
wanderings had somehow learnt of 
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in aged Zulu chief, wearing the insignia of hts 
rank, a thick ring around the top of the head. 
made by plastering the hair wth 

denotes a ‘‘kenla’’ man, or chief 


of the kraal 
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European military methods, he divided 
his whole people into regiments and 
created by a terrible discipline a military 
organization which became invincible in 
the sub-continent 

With his thousands of dark, lithe, 
kilted warriors he swept like Attila over 
the land and laid waste the whole country 
from Delagoa Bay to the Drakensberg 
Range and as far south as Port St. 
Johns. Every tribe within that huge 
area was decimated by his short stabbing 
spears, the few survivors, mostly boys, 
being incorporated in his own ranks. 
He is said in a few years to have slain a 
million Before his sway, Natal 
was a happy, populous country, filled 
with pastoral, semi-nomadic peoples. 
Large herds of sleek cattle ranged the 
pleasant hills beside the grass huts of 
beehive shape in which their owners 
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dwelt. The fertile valleys flanking the 
countless streams were green with crops 
of maize and millet. Tshaka left the 
land a charnel house, dark with charred 
ruins, and white with bones. Before his 
time it was filled with singing and danc- 
ing; after he passed, it has the terrible 
silence of death. 

In time his bloodlust, finding amid the 


- universal desolation no outlet away from 


home, began to function amongst his 
own people. From his great Royal Kraal 
on the hills above the Umhlatuzi River 
there issued a stream of orders for the 
infliction of nameless cruelties upon his 
own subjects. This was too much for 
them; and in September, 1828, he was 
murdered at his new Kraal at Dukusa, 
the site of Stanger village to-day, 40 
miles north of Durban. His half brother, 
Dingana, who was to succeed him, was 
the person responsible. 

Tshaka’s corpse was wrapped in a fresh 
ox hide, and tumbled, dripping with 
blood, into a grain pit. The site of his 
ignominious sepulture is still preserved 

For the last four years of his reign 
Tshaka had given permission to a small 
band of Englishmen under’ Francis 
George Farewell, a naval lieutenant on 
half-pay, to settle at Port Natal, and 
conducted with them a _ considerable 
trade of ivory. In those days great 
herds of elephant were common in 
Natal. This settlement, after running 
the gamut of those vicissitudes which 
characterise all early colonial ventures, 
finally developed into the town of 
Durban. 

Upon his succession Dingana, tol- 
erated and even encouraged the settle- 
ment, but soon became alarmed at the 
number of his people who deserted to it 
in order to live under the protection 
of the white men. 

In 1835 Allen Gardiner, an ex-com- 
mander in the navy, turned missionary, 
arrived in Zululand, bent upon obtaining 
Dingana’s permission to preach the 
Gospel to his people. He was coldly 
received and was told that it was the 
white man’s guns and not his religion 
that the Zulus wanted. They were quite 
content in that respect with their vague 
notions of Unkulunkulu, or the Great 
Great One, whose origin was in the 
whispering reeds. Gardiner, fresh from 
this rebuff, hastened back to Port Natal, 
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and there founded the town of D’Urban, 
along with the 25 or 30 other white men 
who comprised the settlement. He gave 
the new “town” this name in honour of 
Sir Benjamin Durban, at that time 
Governor of the Cape, who later became 
commander-in-chief in Canada, and 
whose remains lie buried in the old 
military cemetery at Montreal. 

During 1838 Dingana was visited at his 
kraal, Umgungundhlovu, or the Place of 
the Elephant, a few miles from where the 
village of Melmoth now stands, by Piet 
Retief, the leader of the Voortrekkers or 
Boers, who has emigrated from the 
Cape to escape British rule. 

Retief had 60 armed and mounted 
men with him and Dingana became 
alarmed. He treacherously caused the 
massacre of the whole party, a tragedy 
witnessed at a distance by Owen, an 
English missionary, and his wife and 
followers. 

The corpses of the unhappy Boers 
were carried to an eminence overlooking 
the krall and bearing the dread name of 
the Hill of Slaughter, which was already 
thick with the bones of the victims of 
Dingana’s unbridled caprice. There they 
were left to the vultures that circled 
unceasingly in the clear sky above. 
The remains were found nearly a year 
afterwards by Pretorius, the Boer com- 
mander, and buried in a common grave. 
The site is now marked by a monument 
erected by the descendants of the Voor- 
trekkers and is reached without difficulty 
by motor car from Melmoth. It is one of 
the historic shrines of the Union, one of 
the saddest milestones along the road of 
her history. 

Dingana followed up this achieve- 
ment by suddenly attacking the Voor- 
trekker camps in northern Natal and 
slaughtering another 600 The 
district of Weenen (Weeping) com- 
memorates this further disaster. 

Bloody fighting then developed be- 
tween the Dutch, aided by the few 
British settlers who remained and the 
forces of Dingana, which were ultimately 
defeated on the tributary of the Buffalo 
River already mentioned. Three thou- 
sand Zulus perished on its banks; the 
stream was reddened by their blood and 
from this it took its name. This victory 
was achieved only after a long struggle 
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Native piccaninnies pose for the camera 
extending over months in the course of 
which Dingana’s armies practically wiped 
out the British settlers and their native 
followers on the banks of the Tugela, 
almost at the spot where the river is 
spanned by the main road and railway 
bridges. 

Dingana was finally chased into the 
Lebombo Mountains, upon whose inhos- 
pitable slopes he was murdered by the 
local tribes of Swazis in 1839. 

After a historic struggle which then 


ensued between the Voortrekkers and 
British troops despatched from the 
Cape, Natal was annexed to that 


Colony in 1843. Mpande, a brother of 
Dingana, who has succeeded him, came 
under a perfunctory form of British 
protection, and ceded St. Lucia Bay to 
Great Britain. 

Mpande died in 1872 after a reign 
marked principally by a feud between 
two of his sons, Cetywayo and Umbulazi, 
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1 Zulu family bestde their kraa The kraal or hut is made by fixing flexthle branches firmly in the 
round, bending them over to form a hoop, interlacing these with other branches, and thatching the 
whole structure 


which led to a series of bloody encounters 
During these Umbulazi and a number of 
Mpande’s other sons were killed. In 
1873 Cetywayo was crowned as Mpande’s 
successor, with British approval given 
upon certain conditions to which the 
new king agreed. By the end of 1878 he 
had not only disregarded them but had 
refused to comply with an ultimatum 
delivered by Sir Bartle Frere, Her 
Majesty's High Commissioner, and early 
in January, 1879, British troops crossed 
the Tugela. The Zulu war had begun. 
By January 22nd the disaster of 
Isandhiwana had fallen like a thunder- 
bolt upon the British nation. Cety- 
wayo’s army, a dark mass over 20,000 
strong, flecked with the blood red plumes 


of his crack regiments, surrounded a 
British foree on the Isandhlwana Hill 
about 10 miles north of the Buffalo, 


employing for that purpose its famous ox- 
horn enveloping movement. Only 40 
out of more than 700 whites escaped 
Fifteen companies of the 24th Regiment 
were practically wiped out 


The improvised and epie defence of a 
military post at Rorke’s Drift on the 
Buffalo by a hundred men against the 
advance guard of the victorious Zulus 
the same afternoon was the one bright 
spot in the dark picture, but it was fol- 
lowed by a further reverse at Hlobane, 
near Vryheid, and later by the death 
of the Prince Imperial of France, who 
was attached to the headquarters staff 
He was one of a reconnoitring party 
surprised and killed by a band of Zulus 

It was not until July of the new year 
that Lord Chelmsford broke Cetywayo’s 
power on the plain of Ulundi, just north 
of the White Umfolozi River, within a 
stone’s throw of the main road which 
now traverses Zululand 

There the flower of the Zulu army, 
bent on repeating their success at 
Isandhlwana and adopting the same 
tactics, were broken on the British 
square. There Chelmsford turned his 
field guns and gatlings on them, and, 
when they wavered, let loose his Lancers 
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Cetywayo, by now a fugitive, was 
captured in the Ingome forest and taken 
to Capetown. He was allowed to return 
in 1883, but died in 1884, the last of the 
Zulu kings. In 1887 Zululand was 
annexed by Great Britian and in 1897 it 
was added to and has since formed part 
of the Colony—now the Province—of 
Natal 

It look a long time for the country to 
settle down after a century of almost 
continuous fighting, for war had so 
woven its way into the daily lives of the 
Zulu people that the old ideas died hard 
There was a rebellion in 1888, headed by 
Dinizulu, the son of Cetywayo, for 
which he paid by banishment for many 
years; and*there was another in 1906 
which was only quelled after serious 
fighting, and resulted in the conviction of 
Dinizulu. He was again banished, this 
time to the Transvaal, where he died 
The country has now had peace for 27 
vears 





The people whose history is thus 


briefly sketched are amongst the noblest 


aborigines in the world. They are a race 


of laughing, clean-limbed men, and 
chattering, chubby, happy women. The 


hills along the broad motor roads that 
now join the magistracies into which the 
country is divided, are studded with 
round grass huts much as they were 
before the days of Tshaka. There the 
men rest in the intervals between the 
spells of their work in the cities to 
which the economic urge of to-day has 
driven them, passing the time in snuff- 
taking, visiting and consuming native 
beer; in effect, behaving very much as 
their European brethren do in similar 
circumstances. The women till the 
ground and sow the crops, still using the 
iron hoe as they did a hundred years ago 
The children sprawl] naked in the sun, or 
when a little older and wiser-eyed, pro- 
teet the grazing cattle or scare the birds 
from the dark heads of ‘“‘Kaffir Corn.” 
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The Zulu is not a great agriculturist. 
Such crops as he does produce are grown 
merely for food—and they sometimes do 
not suffice for that, for a dry season 
combined with his inadequate tilth will 
often find him lamentably short. His 
staple food is maize-meal. Kaffir corn 
or millet he grows to ferment and brew 
from it his “Itywala”’ or native beer, a 
mildly intoxicating but nourishing fluid 
pinkish in colour, and with a taste which 
it takes both time and courage for the 
Kuropean to acquire 

His staple wealth, his ambition, and 
his pride are his cattle. He eats meat only 
occasionally; sour milk, and sour milk 
only, he will consume in quantity. He 
pays the father of his wife for her in 
cattle; under the native code the statut- 
ory penalty for various civil wrongs is a 
beast. He breeds a strong and toiling 
type of animal inured to every hardship, 
patient, and full of heart. 

The Zulus have from time immemorial 
worked the iron ores of their country, 
but only for the purpose of manufac- 
turing their stabbing 
spears, and rude instruments of tillage 
They have never progressed to any @x- 
tent towards the fashioning in this 


“assegais’’ or 
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apttal of Natal 


metal of decorative articles. As far as 
adornment is concerned, they are, how- 
ever, great bead workers, and 
bracelet makers, using brass and copper 
wire for that purpose. 


also 


One of their chief attributes, or 
weaknesses, is their superstition. In 
earlier days the “witch doctor’ was 
almost supreme, and his modern, but 


far less active, equivalent, the native 
medicine man, is still an object of 
considerable respect. The ‘‘witch doctor”’ 

who was sometimes a lady—subjected 
himself to an extended, esoteric, and 
mystic apprenticeship from which he 
emerged professedly clairvoyant, and a 
“dealer in magic and spells.’’ There is 
no reason for any contemptuous dismis- 
sal of his pretensions. He was by no 
means entirely a charlatan, although 
some of the effects he produced were no 
doubt achieved by terror or magnified by 
credulity. And unholy glamour of his 
calling was not decreased by the fact that 
he festooned his body with bones, skins, 
and entrails, and paraded his domain 
accompanied by an odour not of sanctity 
but of putridity. The medicine man, or 
native doctor of to-day (who is licensed to 
practice, under safeguards, by a paternal 
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Zulu women in South Africa perform all the manual work in and around their reed ‘‘kraals.’" In 
this picture the grandmother of the family ts seen grinding maize which forms their staple food 


government) is but a pale reflex of his 
flamboyant predecessor. He is in reality 
a mere purveyor of the remedies which 
bountiful nature is alleged to provide at 
first hand for the bodily ills she more 
liberally and effectively distributes. One 
might have described him as a herbalist, 
were his doses confined to products of the 
vegetable kingdom, but they are not, 
for they include as well the weirder port- 
ions of animals and reptiles, for each of 
which is claimed a potency of its own. 

The religion of the Zulus is primitive 
and has been adequately described in 
the simple reference already made to 
the ‘“Unkulunkulu.”” They worship no 
gods; they build no idols. But they will 
upon occasions propitiate the spirits of 
their forefathers. Polygamy is current 
among them, but it is now not as 
prevalent as in earlier days. Before the 
ordinary native can accumulate enough 
cattle to “lobola”’ or free the girl he has 
chosen he is often 30 years of age, and it 
is only in his later years that he will 
sometimes, if at all, embark upon a sec- 
ond marriage. 

One word as to the missions, without 
reference to which this article would be 
incomplete. There are numbers of these 


institutions seattered throughout the 
country, and controlled by different 
sects. For years they have been the 
repositories of an abundance of selfless 
and patient toil, in the face of much 
indifference and apathy on the part of 
both white and black. In the past, 
indeed, the attitude of the average 
colonist (to use a word now almost fallen 
into obsolescence) was at times almost 
overtly hostile, and in the earlier days 
the average Zulu has no hesitation in 
expressing his contempt for the Amakol- 
wa, or native Christians. 

This standpoint was 
strengthened by sporadic lapses amongst 
the apparently converted. The inevit- 
ability of this was not appreciated 
People forgot that some of the vessels 
which received the new and splendid 
outpouring were bound to prove too 
frail to hold their share. Even now the 
most vigorous exponent of missionary 
enterprise would hardly claim that either 
the average white or the ordinary Zulu 
displays any appreciable enthusiasm for 
the work. But progress, though slow, 
has been steady, and although the vast 
majority of the Zulu race are to-day 
almost as far from the Gospel as they 
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Zulu ricksha pullers at the Point 


were when Gardiner walked into Umgun- 
gundhlovu, it may be that after a sowing 
of tribulation, the reaping of a harvest 
of joy—not as bountiful as hope and 
prayer, perhaps, but still a harvest—is 
at hand 

Every magisterial district of Zululand 
is divided into areas each occupied by a 
separate tribe in communal as opposed to 
individual occupation, and without any 
rights of freehold ownership, which 
remains in the state. Each of these com- 
minities is governed by a_ hereditary 
chief, whose authority is jealously 
guarded by the government, and who 
in his turn is answerable to the magis- 
trate 

The chief is aided in his deliberations 
by a Council of Headmen or “Indunas,”’ 
and his rule is in general both dignified 
and effective. He is responsible for order 
being kept within his area; he settles 
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minor civil disputes, and exercises a 
modified criminal jurisdiction. 

A tour through Zululand brings the 
visitor into touch with these 
people who welcome as a rule any in- 
terest displayed in them by the European 
One may be lucky enough to witness a 
native wedding, truly a grand affair 

All the young braves attend clad in 
beads and small kilts of fur or skin, their 
muscles rippling under their dark, shin- 
ing skins. They carry toy shields of 
mottled ox-hide, and carved sticks. The 
costume of the women is less ample, 
not to say negligible. A handful of 
beads and a few brass rings are all that 
save them from nudity. There is much 
talking and laughter, much dancing, 
and, of course, much imbibing of Ity- 
wala. The dance is a curious affair to 
western eyes. There are no partners; it is 
a community business, the men ranging 
up in one long line, the women in another 
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Khythmic swaying movements of the 
body, repeated almost ad nauseam, 
are interspersed with the shuffling and 
stamping of feet, and an occasional leap 
into the air. And throughout there is a 
monotonous chant, the shrill voices of 
the women and the 


‘To the stranger the spectacle of native 
labourers running, leaping, and laughing 
at their work in the docks is a constant 
source of wonder. And they are, rightly, 
entranced at the magnificence of the 
riksha ‘‘boys’’ of Durban, who are in the 

main of pheno- 





deep bass of the ‘ji 
men combining in 
a bizarre but com- 
pelling harmony 
On the whole the 
life of the Zulus in 
their beautiful 
country moves on 
pleasant lines 
There are times 
when taxation is 
burdensome, days 
when food is short, 
oceasions when an 
undue ebullition of 





spirits leads to 
retribution at the 
Magistracy. But, 


on the whole, they 
lead lives of greater 
happiness, health 
and freedom than 
the poor of a white 
city. 

Their fortune is 
not undeserved. 
They are a cleanly 
moral and honest 


race. Your house- 
hold chattels are 
safe in your absence 
with only your 
Zulu “boy” in 
charge; he is meti- 
culously honest 
with vour. cash 
He works cheer- 


fully, and, on the 
whole, hard. His A native 
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menal physique 
and vie with each 
other in personal 
adornment to at- 
tract the visitors’ 
custom. 

One has not been 
able to record the 
supreme loveliness 
of the Nkandhla 
forest, the glories 
of the plateau that 
overlooks the 
Umhaltuzi River, 
or the sensuous 
happiness twith 
which one travels 
from Melmoth to- 
wards the Umfolozi 
River, leaving be- 
hind the wattles in 
golden bloom, to 
plunge into valleys 
where the aloes will 
soon be a blaze of 
orange and _ver- 
million. .The defile 
where the Pongola 
River sweeps out 
of the dry thorn 
country through 
the Lebombo 
Range is an un- 
forgettable — sight 
the rolling weald 
about Nongoma 
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begets a 
freedom that is an 
shield and jndelible memory 
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strong. e 1s not experiences of the visitor to South Africa ai around one. in 


given to much 

gratitude and at times he is improvident 
Nor does town life do much to improve 
him; but we cannot blame him if in 
contact with our civilization he absorbs 
some of its less amiable features from its 
less desirable exponents. But, by and 
large, you may search the world and 
find it difficult to discover as efficient 
and faithful a servant. 


the evening on the 
low hotel verandahs, or by the camp 
fire there are phantoms. There is 
Farewell standing with Fynn, King and 
Isaacs before the mighty Tshaka; Din- 
gana watching with the red eyes of 
treachery the manoeuvres of Pieter 
Retief and his 60 horsemen; Captain 
Gardiner, Cetywayo with his armies 
and hundreds more 
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Heading for home. British Columbia salmon gill-net fishing skiff ‘ating advantage of a favourahle 
wind on the homeward run 


























Salmon boats at sunset on the 
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British Columbia Salmon Fishing 


By H. F 


"N normal times, the salmon fishery 
of British Columbia accounts each 
year for upwards of one-third of the 

marketed value of Canada’s fisheries 
production. It is the Dominion’s most 
valuable fishery. In 1929, for example, 
the salmon products of the Province had 
a value on the market of more than 
$14,260,000 and in the record vear 
1926 they were worth $18,770,000. Some 
of the fish, an increasing quantity, are 


sold in fresh or frozen form, some are 
smoked, some dry-salted, some mild- 
cured, some pickled, but by far the 


greater part of the catch is marketed 
canned salmon. In the five year pe- 
riod 1926-30 the annual output of canned 
salmon in British Columbia averaged 
more than 1,816,000 cases annually, and 
three times in that period it has passed 
the 2,000,000 mark 
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Year after year the salmon run in 
countless multitudes in British Columbia 
waters as they make their way instinc- 
tively from the sea to the spawning 
grounds in the rivers and lakes. It 
has been so for decades, apparently for 
The troller takes toll 
net, the purse seine 
Indian’s drag seine; 
but the runs continue 
fluctuating more from 
to season, but always numbering their 
annual millions on millions of fish. The 
fish ascend to fresh water, spawn, and 
die, for, unlike the Atlantic salmon, 
‘Salmo salar’’, the Pacific salmon spawns 
but once and the life span of one genera- 
tion ends on the spawning grounds as 
the life the generation 
begins 


centuries 
them, 
the trap, 


gone. 
the 

and 
great 


gill 
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vearly 
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less season 


or 


of succeeding 
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salmon, “Oncorhyn- 
snout frequent the 
Columbia. Two 


Five 
chus’’, or 
waters of British 
hundred years ago the Pacific salmon 
was recognized by Steller as distinct 
from ‘‘Salmo salar’’ and the five species 
were distinguished one from the other 
by the use of their Russian vernacular 
names. These vernacular names have 
since been adopted in scientific nomen- 
clature, but scientific nomenclature, of 
course, is not the everv-day speech of 


species ol 


hooked 


ilmon at a Dominion Government fish hatchery 


the fisherman or the fishing trade. The 
scientist’s “Oncorhynchus nerka’’ has 
become ‘“‘Sockeye’’ salmon in popular 
speech in British Columbia, and “‘Alaska 
Red” in Alaska or “Blueback’’ in the 
Columbia River fishery. In_ British 
Columbia“ Oncorhynchus tschawytscha” 
is the “Spring’’ salmon, which is known 
among United States fishermen as the 
“Chinook” or the ‘King’. “‘Oncorhyn- 
chus kisutch” is the “‘Coho”’ in British 


Columbia and in the United States 





BRITISH COLUMBIA SALMON 


it the filling machinetn a British Columbia salmon cannery 
the chute and on the left, the filled cans are shown in a 
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Empty cans may be seen coming down 
vertical position. The machine shown ts only 


one of several varieties now in use 


fishery the “Silver” or ““Medium Red” 
British Columbia’s ‘‘Pink’’—sometimes 
also called the ‘‘Humpback’’ because of 
the hump which is especially noticeable 
on the back of the male fish at the 
spawning season—is known scientifically 
as “Oncorhynchus gorbuscha;”’ and 
“Oncorhynchus keta”’ is the “Chum”, 
which is sometimes known as the “Dog” 
salmon and frequently as the 
“Calico” or “Qualla”’ 


less 


The five ‘species differ in appearance, 
average weight on maturity, and length 
of life span, and, in some measure, In 


flesh composition. The ‘Pink’ lives 
only two years and reaches an approx- 
imate average weight of only four 
pounds. On the other hand, the life 
of the “Spring” salmon is six or seven 
years and the average mature weight 
about 20 pounds. Between these two 
species, in point of length of life and 
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Scow load of spring and sockeye salmon 


average weight, are the “Sockeye” 


which lives for four years, and some- 
times for five or six, and weighs about 
five pounds, the Coho, with a three 


year life span and an average weight of 
about six pounds, and the “Chum”, 
the life of which is three or four years 
and average weight eight pounds. In 
colour of flesh the species range from 
the deep, rich red of the ‘“‘Sockeve”’ to 
the pale “Chum” and “Pink”. In 
percentage of protein content the “Pink’’ 
ranks first, closely followed by the 
“Coho” and then, in turn, by the 
“Sockeye”, “Chum”, and “Spring” 
The “Spring” comes first in fat content, 
next the “Sockeye’’, then the “Coho”’, 
“Pink”, and “Chum’’. Actually, the 
several species are all much the same in 
food value but attractive richness of 
colour and a firmness of tissue cause 
the “‘Sockeye’’ to command the highest 
market price 


Skeena River, British Columbia 


There are still gaps in the knowledge 
of the life history and habits of the 
Pacific salmon, despite years of observa- 
tion and scientific study. For instance, 
science still seeks the certain explana- 
tion of the peculiar but clearly-defined 
condition found on the Fraser River, 
famous “Sockeye” stream, where the 
maximum run of “Sockeye” invariably 
occurs in the year following Leap Year 
and the minimum run in the next 
succeeding year. Theory has it that 
in some long past day the Fraser was 
obstructed for three years and the 
ascent of spawning fish in their usual 
numbers prevented for that length of 
time, and that here is the explanation 
of the “marked quadrennial periodicity 
in the run’’; theory says that, but fact 
still waits for positive establishment 
Nor is it yet established beyond question 
whether the salmon,—on entering the 
salt water from the streams where they 
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lowed to the 


fishing areas from the cannery by power craft 


»f salmon gill-net boats en route to the fishing grounds. In many cases the gill-net boats are 


A fisheries patrol boat is seen in the back- 


ground of this picture 


were spawned, go far to sea to some 
rich feeding ground to which they are 
directed by instinct or whether they 
remain near the coast, although it now 
seems ‘“‘reasonably certain’ (John N. 
Cobb, Document 902, United States 
Bureau of Fisheries) that “the vast 
majority” of the fish are comparatively 
near the coast while others stay in the 
bays, straits, and sounds ‘‘virtually 
all the time when not in the rivers”. 
However this may be, it is an accepted 
fact that when the salmon are seized 
with the spawning impulse they turn 
instinctively from the salt water toward 
a spawning ground in the same river 
system where they themselves were 
spawned. It may or may not be that 
they return to the very streams whence 
they have sprung—the point is still in 
doubt—but it is at least established 
that they go back to the same system 
which they had left as fry 


Once turned from the sea toward 
fresh water, the fish keep steadily 
toward the spawning beds which are 
their goal. They swim along in their 
crowded schools, their bodies stored 
with fat, in prime condition, and it is 
from these schools that the fishermen 
make their great catches. Definitely 
started on the migration to the spawn- 
ing grounds, the salmon are apparently 
no longer concerned with food. ““The 
stomachs of migratory salmon are always 
practically empty, and, indeed, even 
free from living bacteria’, (Clark and 
Clough). Full of the vigour derived 
from their stored-up food, they fight 
their way against the river currents, 
overcome rapids by their own strength 
or, it may be, by aid of fishways erected 
by the Department of Fisheries, rest 
awhile in quiet pools, and then battle 
on once more against the currents until, 
at last, they reach the spawning beds 
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They come to the beds with their store 
of fat used up, “partly in the long 
struggle against the current and partly 
in the formation of the eggs, which have 
been growing all the time during the 
journey. Some of the protein of the 
muscle and the colour of the flesh have 
also gone into the eggs, which number 
several thousand (in each female) and 
weigh several ounces or even pounds” 
Jealously guarded by the male, the 
female fish deposits her eggs in a little 
basin which she scrapes with her fins 
in the sand or gravel of the river bottom 
When the eggs are fertilized the male 
and female salmon join in covering them 
with sand. Then death claims the 
parent fish 

“The children never see their parents; 
one generation is dead before the next 
arrives. Thus, for a time, that par- 
ticular ‘‘run’’, or family, is represented 
only by millions of eggs tucked loosely 
in the gravel of a thousand mountain 
streams. There they lie for some time, 
depending upon the temperature of 
the water, until a tiny fish begins to 
form in the eggs, the first thing visible 
being the eye of the fish-to-be. Gradu- 
ally, a backbone appears and then other 
characteristics until a tiny fish is 
formed and most of the egg material 
has been used for food and miraculously 
transformed into a living fish. Now 
the little ones emerge from the gravel 
and seek other foods. This is a danger- 


ous time for them. Their enemies 
swarm about, and a large percentage 
fall victim to the avaricious birds, 


“Dolly Varden” trout, and other larger 
fish. Some escape, however, and, learn- 
ing from experience, become as wary 
and as agile as their enemies. Gradually 
descending the river, stopping for a 
while in favourable pools or lakes, they 
approach the ocean. Some go into the 
salt water when only a few months old, 
while others wait until in their second 
year when they may be six inches or 
even larger in size. In the ocean they 
disappear and little is known of their 
life there until they become mature 
when they follow the path of their 
ancestors back to the stream from which 
they came.”’ (Clark and Clough) 

As has been indicated, it is during 
the time when the salmon are migrating 
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from sea to spawning ground that the 
fishermen make their great catches, 
though smaller landings are made at 
other seasons. It is then, too, that the 


cannery workers, men and women, 
assemble in their hundreds at the 
different plants along the coast—all 


told, nearly 5,200 persons were employed 
in British Columbia salmon canneries 
in 1928—and nimble, skilful fingers and 
ingenious modern machinery pour out 
a steady stream of canned salmon for 
the markets of the world. 

Gill nets, purse trolls, and 
traps bring their harvest of gleaming 
fish to the canneries and curing plants 
and fresh fish markets, and drag seines, 
too, may be used, but by Indians alone 
and only in certain limited areas 
Drift gill nets, however, are more 
generally used than any other salmon- 
catching device. As the name implies, 
gill nets are nets with meshes of such 
size as will catch and hold the fish by 
the gills. They vary in length up to 
the permitted maximum of 1,200 feet 
and are usually employed where the 
colour of the water makes it difficult 
for the salmon to see the meshes before 
it is too late. Colouring of the net ts 
often resorted to in order to make 
deception more successful. A lead line 
or sinker line, carries the bottom of the 
net downward as it is put overboard 
from the stern of the salmon boat, a 
cork or float line holds the top of the 
net on the surface, and thus a vertical 
obstruction is suspended in the water 


seines, 


and enmeshes the fish as the boat 
moves slowly forward. 
The purse seine owes its name to 


the fact that it may be drawn together 
under water in the form of a “purse” 
by means of ropes which run down to 
iron rings fastened at its bottom. When 
the seine boat sees fish breaking water 
in numbers which indicate the presence 
of a “‘school’’, one end of the net is put 
overboard and fastened to a stationary 
rowboat or buoy. Then, as the gasboat 
circles the “‘school’’, the crew pay out 
the seine over a_ stern. When the 
circle back to the starting point has 
been completed, a pull on the pursing 
ropes closes the net and the fish are 
beyond escape. The seine is then 
gradually drawn up toward the top of 
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Stwash Indian cannery workers outside a group of cannery houses in British Columbia 


the water until the captured fish may 
be dipped out and dropped into the 
boat’s hold for carriage ashore. 

Trolling is done by a simple method, 
while, on the other hand, the salmon 
trap is the most elaborate and most 
expensive device used in the fishery. 
The troller fishes from rowboat or 
motorboat, trailing a single line from 
the stern of his craft when a rowboat is 
used or several lines when fishing from 
a motorboat. Occasionally, plain hooks 
are used, but, for the most part, spoon 


hooks which lure the salmon by bright 
flashes as they revolve in the water. 
The stationary salmon trap, an effective 
piece of equipment, but one against 
which certain objections are urged by 
the net fishermen and the trollers, is 
designed to take advantage of the fact 
that rather than turn back from their 
course salmon will always try to swim 
around any obstruction they may meet 
in their migration. In United States 
waters both floating and stationary 
traps are much in use, but in British 
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Columbia only stationary traps may 
be used, except in a portion of the 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

Stationary traps are built of long, 
heavy piling and wire and netting and 


extend out from shore for varying 
distances, in some cases as much as 
half a mile. They vary in details of 


construction, but their general plan is 
as follows: A “‘leader’’ is built out from 
shore by driving piles into the bed of 
the water and fastening to them a fence 
of wire or net webbing; at the outer end 
of the leader are two “hearts”, or 
enclosures of net, with entrances along 
the leader; the hearts are connected one 
with the other and beyond the second 
is the “pot” with a narrow “tunnel” 
providing the means of _ entrance. 
Swimming along the shore, the salmon 
encounter the leader. Following their 
habit, they turn seaward in an effort 
to make their way around the obstruc- 
tion. Some succeed, but a great many 
of them are diverted into the hearts of 
the trap and then, in turn, into the pot. 
The inner end of the tunnel which 
leads from the second heart to the pot 
is cleverly disguised, and the fish, 
having come this far, find no escape, 
except into “‘spillers’’—square enclosures 
of net—where they may swim about. 
Once a day, or once every other day, 
the trap is emptied—“‘lifting the trap” 
is the fishermen’s phrase—when the 
salmon are scooped out by means of 
a large “‘brailer’’, which is operated by 
power from a tender or tugboat, and 
the fish are carried in a scow in hundreds 
or thousands to the cannery or curing 
plant. 

Commercial exploitation of the salmon 
fishery in British Columbia goes back 
for more than a hundred years. The 
Company of Gentlemen Adventurers, 
otherwise the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
claimed and exercised a monopoly of 
the salmon fishing on the Fraser River 
until 1858 (‘British Columbia from the 
Earliest Times to the Present’, by 
F. W. Howay, 1914) and was the first 
to prepare British Columbia salmon for 
commercial purposes. That was in the 
days before canning methods had been 
evolved, but the company exported 
salted salmon to the Hawaiian Islands 
and Asia and Howay records that in 


afterwards 
three or four thousand barrels of this 


1835 and for many years 


product were handled annually. In 
1870 the first cannery was built at 
Annieville, about three miles below 


New Westminster, by Alexander Loggie 
and David 8S. Hennessy, New Brunswick 


men by birth, Alexander Ewen, a 
Scotsman, and James Wise. About 
the same time a second cannery was 


built by one Captain Stamp at New 
Westminster. Progress in the canning 
industry was gradual for a good many 
years, and the industry met its full 
share of ups and downs. Eventually, 
however, it became well-established and 
today about eighty or more well- 
equipped, modern plants are in opera- 
tion every year. 

Not so many years ago practically 
the whole canning operation was done 
by hand labour; today the opposite is 
largely true. The “Iron Chink,” an 
ingenious machine which owes its name 
to the fact that it does the work which 
in other times was ordinarily done by a 
number of Chinese workers, automatic- 
ally grips each salmon as the fish are 
fed to it from the large, clean bins 
filled by the fishermen’s catch, cuts 
off head and tail and all six fins, slits 
the body, and ejects the viscera—and 
does all these operations at the rate of 
about 60 fish a minute. A belt conveyer 
bears the salmon bodies along under 
streams of cold water until, in most 
canneries, an elevating device forces 
them through a gang of revolving 
knives which cut them into pieces of 
suitable size for the cans. From the 
knives the pieces of fish drop down 
toward the filling section where a stream 
of empty cans rolls continuously down 
a runway. As streams of fish and cans 
converge, the filling machine packs the 
cans at the rate of from 60 to 80 a minute, 
while the salting device adds a uniform 
quantity of salt toeach one. Mechanical 
conveyers carry the cans past expert 
examiners and on to the weighing 
device which automatically rejects any 
can which may be under weight. A 
clinching machine loosely clamps covers 
on the cans which the conveyers next 
carry to the steam box or vacuum 
closing machine. Then, with a vacuun 
created in each, and with covers 
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British Columina Salmon gill-net boats dropping from the tow at the fishing grounds. 


now tightly sealed, the cans are 
trundled into a large iron retort or 
oven where they are kept for about an 
hour and a half in a steam-induced 
temperature of 240 deg. Fahrenheit 
until the contents are thoroughly cooked 
and all bacteria destroyed. After being 


brought from the retort the cans are 
cleansed of all grease by a chemical 
bath. A little later, cooled, lacquered, 
labelled and placed in boxes, they are 
ready for shipment to any one of the 
score and more countries where British 
Columbia canned salmon finds market. 
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It has been said that the runs con- 
tinue im their millions year after year, 
and that true. But will the fishery 
stand indefinitely the large-scale com- 
mercial exploitation which goes on so 
steadily? The answer is not left entirely 


is 


to nature and to chance. Continued 
close attention to conservation of the 
salmon resources is part of the work 


of the Federal Department of Fisheries, 
which administers the fisheries of British 
Columbia. Vigorous application of fish 
culture methods to the salmon fishery 
has similar place in the departmental 
programme Through conservation 
activity and extensive fish culture opera- 
tions it sought to maintain and 
build up the annual salmon runs. 

The first consideration insisted upon, 
as the recurring runs strike in, is that 
fishing operations must be so regulated 
that salmon will be able to reach the 
spawning grounds in sufficient numbers 
to ensure adequate seeding of the beds. 
“Closed times’’ are enforced throughout 
the fishing seasons to ensure adequate 
escapement of the salmon to the spawn- 
ing areas, and the length of these 
“closed times’’ is varied to meet what- 
ever conditions may be found to occur. 
The salmon resources of tomorrow may 
not by jeopardized by _ recklessly- 
intensive fishing today—upon that rule 
the Department insists without com- 
promise. Conservation is also effected 
by prescribing the kinds of equipment 
permitted the fishermen and the par- 
ticular areas in which they may be used. 

So far as Pacific salmon culture goes, 
it is carried on in 11 of the hatcheries 
conducted in British Columbia by the 
Fish Culture Division of the Depart- 
ment. From these hatcheries many 
millions of salmon eggs, fry, fingerlings, 
and older fish are distributed every vear 
British Columbia waters 


is 


in suitable 
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instance, the distribution 
weekly 100,000,000 eggs and 
the Pemberton hatchery 
alone the distribution was 21,650,000 
For the most part, these hatcheries 
carry on the propagation of “Sockeye”, 
so far as salmon culture is concerned, 
but there is also propagation of others 
of the five species of Pacific salmon. 

At the spawning season the hatchery 
staff strips the eggs from female salmon, 
which have been captured for the 
purpose, and strips over them the milt 
from male fish. When the eggs have 
thus been fertilized they are placed in 
trays and put into hatching troughs 
They remain in these troughs in the 
hatchery for several months, the length 


In 1929, for 
totalled 


fry. From 


of time depending upon the water 
temperature maintained. Then they are 
planted in selected streams in the 


province, where nature completes the 
hatching process, or it may be that they 
are hatched out at the hatchery and 
the resultant fry distributed in different 
waters. 

When the eggs themselves are planted 
from the hatchery it is usually when 
they have reached what is known as 
the ‘‘eyed”’ stage, that is, the stage of 
development when the eye of the fish 
can be observed in the egg, although in 
some “green” eggs have been 
planted with satisfactory results. Inevit- 
ably, there is considerable loss of eggs 
and fry from the hatcheries when they 
are placed in the streams. Natural 
causes and greedy birds and trout take 
their full toll. None the less, the 
experience of years has shown that 
fish culture operations are of genuine 
and unquestionable value in assisting 
in maintaining the wonderful salmon 
runs which are of such tremendous 
importance in the economic life of 
British Columbia and, indeed, of all 
the Dominion 
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Pelee Island 


By Raymonp KNISTER 


ELEE ISLAND and its history 

represent a cycle of anomalies 

It was known (through sensational 
“special’’ writers of a generation ago) 
when it sheltered a club of American 
millionaires run by “Captain Jack”’ 
McCormick, the _ still-stalwart lake 
mariner, as a girdle of sub-tropic sand 
studded with vineyards and wineries, 
set about a jungle infested by mythical 
catamounts and other carnivorae, sea- 
serpents a hundred feet long, malaria, 
and nut-cracking mosquitoes. And the 
visitor to Pelee Island to-day is given 
to understand that the fig and the 
almond will flourish there with winter 
protection, that cotton balls as big as 
a man’s head can be ripened there, 


‘és 
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and hemp, soy beans, sugar-cane, 
five-pound water-melons, peanuts, sweet- 
potatoes, the pawpaw, white mulberry 
peach, apricot, nectarine 

As a matter of fact, lying in Latitude 
41 degrees, 36 minutes, Pelee Island 
is south of portions of Spain and Italy 
and the whole Adriatic. But then, it 
is north, more immediately, of the Lake 
Erie shore of the State of Ohio, which 
is known as no tropic littoral, but a 
solid middle-western corn and wheat- 
raising state. Again, it isthe southernmost 
portion of Canada save for Middle 
Island, of negligible size — and it lies 
south of that portion of Ontario, South 
Essex and Kent, which has long 
astonished the rest of the Dominion 
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Limestone formation 


with its record of tobacco-growing, 
its early tomatoes, peaches, vegetables, 
and berries. Decidedly a spot to arouse 
curiosity, and sure to repay a Visit. 

Nature nearly made four islands of 
Pelee Island. Long after the Chippeawas, 
Ojibways and Ottawa had left their 
burial mounds, pottery and bones, and 
knew the place only as aliens as 
recently as fifty years ago, there was 
only a circling beach thrown up by 
the waves and a deep marsh heavily 
overgrown with wild rice, acquatic 
grapes and vegetation, to connect the 
four high parts: Lighthouse Point and 
Point Sheridan on the north-east and 
north-west, and Fish Point and Bell 
Point on the south-west and south-east. 
The largest portion of the upland, 
called Pelee, was in the south-west. 
These uplands were heavily timbered 
with large hickory, elms, basswood, and 
a few gigantic oaks. Slightly lower land 
bore soft maple, ash and oak. Red 
cedar stood in groves, mostly dead 
but sound, some with no limbs, smooth 
trunk for seventy feet. There were a 
few groves of live cedar and dead and 
near-dead mulberry — which rivalled 
the cedar’s lasting quality in the form 
of fence-posts 


on the south shore 


Foxes, raccoons, and muskrats abound- 
ed. The muskrat dotted the 
marshes, and single trappers sometimes 
gathered fifteen to eighteen hundred 
skins. If the marsh had been left 
until to-day it might have been made 
into a muskrat farm similar to that 
in the Long Point Marsh. There were 
no rabbits, squirrels, moles, or skunks, 
no quail or grouse. There were ducks 

mallard and wood-duck and geese, 


houses 


and, the old-timer recalls ruefully, 
mosquitos, deerflies and horseflies in 
abundance. There were birds of every 
description from eagles to canaries; 


and snakes from blue racers to rattlers 
to water-snakes. Deer, brought over 
by the McCormicks, sometimes swam 
the fifteen miles to the mainland 
between Kingsville and Leamington, 
or more probably the nine miles to 
Point Pelee. Persons outside the few 
land-owning families were permitted 
to shoot one deer per year. 

The McCormick family, members of 
which still live there, are descended 
from the first white owner of the island, 
William McCormick, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Essex County, who lived at 
Fort Malden and Colchester and kept 
post-office in an outbuilding in his 
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The Church of England 


farm yard. He seems to have officiated 
as magistrate also, for between the 
quarterly visits of the clergymen he 
was sometimes called upon to perform 
marriages. In his day Detroit was a 
village, Windsor a scattering of shacks, 
while L’Assumption, later Sandwich, 
and Fort Malden, later Amherstburg, 
were the trading centres of the region 

It wasin 1823 that William McCormick 
purchased Pelee Island for five hundred 
dollars, but the place already had had 


the beginnings of a history. Copies 
of an old document are extant which 
throws light upon the more formal 


methods used in acquiring lands from 
their first owners. With certain excisions 
of legal phraseology it runs as follows: 

“INDENTURE made between 
the Chiefs and Sachems of the Chippewa 
and Ottawa Nation of Indians on the 
one part and Thomas McKee of Detroit 
on the other part his heirs, executors 
administrators and assigns (for pos- 
session of) all that Island known by 
the name of Point Pelee Island for and 
during nine hundred and _ nine-nine 
vears and fully to be complete and ended. 
Yielding and paying therefore yearly 
and every year during the said term 
unto the said Chiefs and Sachems of 
the Chippewa and Ottawa Nations, 
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their heirs and assigns, three bushel 
of Indian corn or the value thereof if 
demanded annually to and for the use 
of the said island, for and in full satis- 
faction and payment of all manner of 
rents whatsoever. In witness whereof, 
ete., at Detroit, First Day of May, 
1788, executed by seven Chiefs and 
Sachems who attach their totems. Signed 
sealed and delivered in presence of 


Jas. Allen 
F. Baby.”’ 


This Thomas McKee, it is to be noted, 


was half Indian himself, and a chief 
Record does not seem to tell what he 
did with the island until 1804 when 


he leased it to John Askins, of Amherst- 
burg, Subagent of Indian Affairs of the 
Dominion Government. Askins sent 
over some settlers and livestock. In 
1815 William MeCormick before men- 
tioned leased the island and in 1823 
he bought it. In the same year he 
visited Ireland, for his father had come 
as a young man from Erin to enjoy a 
career as courier de bois and go-between 
among Indians and traders in that 
Northwest Territory west of the Ohio 
River, and to marry Elizabeth Turner, 
“Chestnut Burr,’ as she was called by 
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WUcCormick's store at Pelee In the ‘nineties this 


was the wine cellar of the 


Island Wine and 


Pelee 


Vineyard Company 


the Indians who had held her captive 
for three years. 

It was not until 1834 that William 
McCormick moved to Pelee Island with 
his family of eight and three 
daughters. The lighthouse, which is 
still standing roofless and dismantled 
on the north-east point, had been built 
the year before. Two houses of cedar 
logs with a frame hall connecting them 
were built. The purpose of William 
McCormick was to found an ancestral 
estate for his family and for it alone. 
But already other names, Allen, Little, 
Butler, and Fox, crop up in the records 
of inhabitants. 

At this time, according to the Salter 
Survey, the Island comprised 11,549 
acres, of which 5413 acres were marsh, 
or rather three marshes, one of four 
thousand ares throughout the middle 
of the island. Journeys from the north 


sons 


and south ends had to be made over 
the strip of sand beach. In places 
there were outlets where the water 


flowed from the marsh to the lake, and 
on occasion in, storms, the other way. 
In the midst of the marsh, on its eastern 
side, was a spot of higher land, eleven 
hundred acres, heavily timbered, called 
Middle Island. This is not to be confused 


with the Middle Island standing, a 
separate entity, eight miles south of 
Pelee Island. There were four thousand 
five hundred acres of upland, some of it 
rocky with the limestone which distin- 
guishes the Laurentians and_ the 
Thousand Islands. 

The kind of life lived upon the island 
at this early period can be visualized 
from a few details. Horses and hogs 
and cattle were allowed to run wild 
The winter’s pork was laid in with the 
gun. Cedar, oak, and firewood, were 
sold as cash crops. A sawmill was set 
up at the south-east end of the island 
in 1836. Red cedar railway ties were 
shipped by water to Cleveland. French- 
Canadians expert in hewing square 
timber carved two-foot logs out of the 
giant trees, which were then dragged 
over the snow, floated to the vessels, 
hauled aboard by horsepower and shipped 
to Europe for ship-building purposes 
Lime-making, quarrying later, which 
was soon neglected though the locks of 
the Welland Canal were made from 
Pelee Island limestone, and _ grape- 
growing, which started in 1865, varied 
the usual pioneer pursuits of the 
mainland 

















wane 


Before the end of this period, however, 


the Island played its part in the 
Rebellion of 1837 The Patriot Rebel- 
lion’’ as it was ealled. A _ band of 
“Fenians and Scalawags’’ as Colonel 
Thaddeus Smith calls them in_ his 
first-hand account of the history of 


the island, undertook an invasion from 
Sandusky. Colonel Prince at Windsor 
defeated them. A vessel made depreda- 
tions along the shore of Essex County 
at Colchester, only to meet Canadian 
forces at Amherstburg, where boat and 
crew were captured. Again in March 
1838 four hundred and fifty rebels 
crossed the ice from Sandusky to Pelee 
Island. William McCormick received 
news of their coming and of the threats 
they made against him, and with his 
family retreated to the mainland. 
Colonel Maitland, at the head of three 
companies or regulars and one of 
militia volunteers, guided, so the story 


goes, by young William and David 
MeCormick, came back to the island 
to meet them. The old McCormick 


house, of cedar logs later covered with 
boards, which the rebels occupied for a 
time, is still standing. So is another 
house of cedar logs built approximately 
a hundred years ago at the north end 


from the rocR on 


ISLAND 


snore 


fhe norin 


The rebels and the regulars met on 
the ice south of Pelee Island, and the 
battle was decided when the regulars 
took off their overcoats and the rebels 
saw the scarlet uniforms beneath. In 
the struggle they lost five killed and 
fifteen prisoners, while the Canadian 
casualties were one killed and twenty- 
eight wounded. The rebels retreated 
to the east side of the island to get 
away on the ice, and one hundred of 
their number were drowned when the 
ice broke. There is probably an exaggera- 
tion here at best, as the McCormicks 
disagree as to the accuracy of this 
detail. A cairn erected in 1930 at 
Point Pelee commemorates this engage- 
ment as well as the landings of Dollier 
and Galinée in 1670 and Brock in 1812 

The prosaic cold which attacked 
William McCormick on his retreat 
across the ice probably shortened his 
life, for he died less than two years 
later; and Elizabeth Turner McCormick, 
his mother, “Chestnut Burr’ died a 
year earlier than that, at Colchester, 
on the mainland, soon after the invasion 
The graveyard opposite the vineyard 
at the north end of Pelee Island still 
contains her headstone. This makes 
plain once more the fact that the 


ip) 
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from which, tt 


Huldah's Rock, 


> = 


ts said, an Indian princess abandoned by her French lover, leaped 


to her death 


island was set apart to be the ancestral 
home of the McCormick family. But 
the division among the eleven children 
undertaken by Alexander, the eldest, 
was not happy nor generally accepted. 
Alexander sold various tracts to outside 
parties, and a Mr. Whipple, representing 
a company in Cleveland, brought over 
prepared frame houses to put up for 
tenants 

These sales the other members of the 
family would not recognize after the 
death of Alexander; but there was no 
dislodging the “squatters.” When it 
came to that, the titles to all lands on 
the island were defective, for no patent 
had yet been issued by the Government 
since McKee’s deal with the Indians. 
The lawyeremployed by the McCormicks, 
a man named Prince, in 1859 advised 
them to have the Government bring 
suit for intrusion and get judgment 
in favour of their possession. Instead, 
the judgment was given against them, 
in 1864, which left the McCormicks as 
liable to the epithet of “squatters’’ as 
anyone else on the island. Judge the 
Honourable Henry J. Boulton, however, 
set this decision aside, the Government 
issued patents to the McCormicks 
severally, and twenty-seven years after 


the death of William, in 1867, Wilkin- 
son's survey and division was effected 

The first land sold by the family 
under the new dispensation was forty 
acres at the north end for a vineyard 
Three Kentuckians visited the island 
in 1865. Next year twenty-five acres 
were set out to vineyard, and a house, 
sixty feet by forty, of stone blocks, was 
dug from its own foundation: a first 
cellar used as a winery, and one twelve 
feet in depth below that, arched over 
with stone. The Vin Villa Vineyards 
later came under the sole ownership of 
Thaddeus Smith, and the brand became 
well-known. 

Before this time it had become known 
that Kelley Island, beyond the inter- 
national line, was adapted to the raising 
of grapes. In fact it was given out that 
Catawbasand Delawares could be ripened 
only under the influence of a large body 
of water. Daily steamboats plied from 
Sandusky to Kelley Island, and hotels 
were erected to accommodate visitors, 
investors, and fishing sportsmen. But 
when Pelee got into its stride as a raiser 
of grapes, the crop ran to four and five 
tons to the acre, and a hundred acres 
were grown. Mildew sometimes caused 
rot, and the grapes could be raked up 
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on the ground with a rake, in the words 
of a very old man who worked in the 
vineyards for years for wages of $6 per 
month. The price of grapes at this 
time ran from $25 a ton for black ones, 
to $40 for Catawbas. Later, in 1890, 
J.S. Hamilton, of Hamilton and Dunlop, 
Wines and Liquors, Brantford, for many 
years enthusiastic distributors of the 
Vin Villa brand, organized the Pelee 
Island Wine and Vineyard Company, 
with its headquarters in what it now 
the Post Office and store at the West 
Wharf. At present I see only one 
flourishing and efficient vineyard, owned 
by Dr. Hillier of Leamington 


Then a Dr. John F. Scudder, for whom 
the village at the north end of the 
Island was named, visited the place. 
He was head of the Electric Medical 
College of Cincinnati, and had recently 
seen the dyke systems of Holland in 
the course of European travels. Dredging 
was started in 1885, according to local 
memory, and the job took two years 
and cost $42,000. The land was bought 
for about two dollars an acre. A pumping 
station run by steam power was set up, 
to pump water from the drains into the 
lake. Later this enterprise came under 
the jurisdiction of the Municipal Drain- 
age Act of Ontario, debentures were sold, 
and two more pumping stations were 
added, now there is one on each side 
of the island, the one at Scudder, which 
cost $30,000, being run by electric 
power generated by steam. Pumping 
is seldom required after the first of May, 
or for more than a total of two months 
of the year. 

It is hard to believe at the present 
time that the whole interior of the 
island was under water. An old resident 
to whom I stood talking in Scudder, 
which had always been high land, 
pointed across the road to a field of 
alfalfa cut late for seed, in large cocks. 
In that spot, he said, he had fallen 
out of a hunting boat as a young man 
and nearly drowned. Much of this 
land in the interior does not look 
nearly so much lower than the rest. 
It almost seems that the soil in being 
worked up and loosened, had risen. 
But there is no doubt that the pumping 
system is still a necessity. This same 
man showed me a mark on his garage 


a foot above the surface of the high 
land, to which the water had reached 
in the course of the flood a year ago, 
which demolished the onion-lands of 
Rond Eau. The pumps managed to 
keep ahead of the water, and the low- 
lying farms were not destroyed. 


In the early years of the drainage 
system, almost unbelievable feats of 
productivity are recorded. Four hundred 
bushels of potatoes to the acre was 


common. The white Empire State 
murphies could be piled on one’s 
bended arm like an armful of wood. 


Three of them have been known to fill 
a peck measure. The price at that 
time was from ten to forty-five cents 
a bushel, so that it scarcely paid to 
ship them by boat to the mainland. 
Wheat grew forty-five bushels to the 
acre. Onion and cabbages were grown, 
but are not now, being too problematical 
as to price, and too bulky. Special 
boats would have to be put on to carry 
away a crop of onions grown on this 
ancient lead-mould soil. At one time 
recently four and five hundred acres 
of cauliflowers were grown, and paid 
$35 a ton, which gave the grower 
$200 an acre. But the Heinz factory 
at Leamington put up 2600 barrels of 
them, and had its sufficiency of cauli- 
flower for some years to come. Even 
under contract this crop was not without 
its risk, as one man told me of having 
twenty acres of cauliflowers ruined when 
the wind swept the fine black soil into 
the heads. Mr. Ernest Clutton, who 
had this experience, showed me a field 
in which he is experimenting with the 
growing of hemp. The growth and climatic 
conditions seem satisfactory, and a 
shredder is being brought in by the 
Government. Soy beans, of which he 
had fifteen acres, yield forty bushels an 
acre. With such crops as these in the 
offing, the farmer on Pelee Island will 
be able to minimize the risk taken in 
the continual large production of 
tobacco. Peaches and grapes and 
potatoes just now seem to be things 
of the past as staples. 

There is no question, however, but 
that tobacco is the main product of the 
island taken as a whole, and the chief 
topic of conversation of its inhabitants, 
at least at the time of my visit, when a 
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crop estimated at 
from a million to 
x million and a 
half pounds was 
being harvested 
There is no sandy 
or gravelly land 
on the island, so 
that the only kind 
which can be raised 
is the Burley. The 
low land is pure 
black loam, despite 
the uprakings of oo 
forty years On 
the north-west and 
north-east parts 
there is occasional- 
ly a mixture of 
limestone rock in 
large scales; and 
this is said to be 
the best tobacco 
land of all. Of 
course Burley of 
the old varieties 
would soon wear 
out the strongest 
land, so variants 
have been devel- 1 
loped. Johnston’s 
Resistance came 








ularly in the south- 
west and north-east 
portions. A harbour 
which would be of 
service to the lake 
shipping generally 
could be formed 
| by rebuilding the 
old McCormick 
Dock near Point 
Sheridan and ex- 
tending the North 
Wharf at Scudder 
If the Island were 
half as far from 
the mainland (a 
diminution of dis- 
tance through pop- 
ular ownership of 
fast boats may 
effect this removal) 
it would be a 
popular summer 
resort. At Camp 
Cemechu some 
hundreds of city 
children are given 
holidays of the most 
healthful kind 


Malaria and mos- 








from a few odd 
plants which sur- 
vived adverse conditions in a particularly 
bad season. Station Standup was the 
creation of the Harrow Experimental 
Station. In general the production of 
tobacco, and more especially its over- 
production, has not been beneficial to 
the farmers of the island. There are a 
few farmers who raise Burley consistently 
in large acreages, and who with care and 
sufficient backing have been able to 
make money. More not so careful or 
fortunate have lost in the years of low 
price more than enough to make up 
for their earnings in the good years. 
The wisest farmers are those who put 
enough of their land to other crops 
to be independent of the whims of the 
tobacco companies. 

The island is still one of opportunities. 
Pond-net fishing is carried on prosperous- 
ly. There is much waste land which 
could be put under the plow, partic- 


Sketch map of Pelee Island 


quitos might have 
been mythical for 
all the evidence there is of them now. 
At present there are at least three 
private clubs, whose members come 
over for fishing and, as Americans, rest. 
There is no room for hunting or golf, 
unless of the miniature varieties in 
each case. — rabbits were introduced 
to the Island some years ago by Louis 
Fisher, an Indian of Walpole Island 
But the island is mainly possessed by 
native all-year-round residents. Most 
of those who come to live there stay 
The boat comes and goes from the 
mainland almost daily until navigation 
closes.. Then there are airplanes and 
iceboats to carry mail, automobiles run 
over the ice to Kingsville and Leaming- 
ton; while with card parties and dances 
the islanders have good times among 
themselves. No doubt they prefer this 
degree of removal from the world 
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more, the “Sport of Kings” holds 
its popularity to the present day. 
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lr 1s only natural that men and women 
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should prefer W. D. & H. O. Wills’ 
Gold Flake Cigarettes. 

Their distinctive English qualities 
make Gold Flakes the cigarettes for 
every occasion. Mild Virginias 
the cream of the crop ... well and 
firmly made. .cool, with a fragrance 
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and flavour you'll always enjoy. 
You may buy Gold Flake Cigarettes 
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in which to buy your Gold Flake 
cigarettes. 
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BURMAH 


JOHNNIE WALKER: ~ You believe in home comforts here.” 


BURMAH RESIDENT: ~ Yes, you are as necessary to this country 
as the Irrawaddy.” 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


BoRN 1820 Stitt Goine 
Distilled and BOTTLED by 
ourselves in Scotland 


JOHN WALKER & Sons, LTD. 
Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, AYRSHIRE, SCOTLAND. 
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Canadian Geographical Journal 


One of the main purposes of the 
Canadian Geographical Society in estab- 
lishing its Journal was to have a 
satisfactory medium for the publication 
of material in the field of Canadian 
economic geography. It has already 
brought to the attention of its 25,000 
members, in Canada and abroad, and 
through them to a much wider consti- 
tuency, the significant facts in connection 
with a number of Canadian resources 
and industries. Among other articles 
already published, are Cora Hind’s 
“Story of Wheat,’’ Raymond Gorham’s 
“Birth of Agriculture in Canada,” 
Cecil Lane’s‘‘Titled Farmers of Canadian 
West,”” D. W. Buchanan’s “Mormons 
in Canada,’’ which deals largely with 
their agricultural development in 
Southern Alberta, D. G. Ridout’s ‘Port 
Churchill,” and articles by Robert 
England and D. G. Ridout on foreign 
settlers in the Prairie Provinces. 

Within the next two or three months 
several articles will be published, a 
propos of the World Grain Congress 
at Regina, on prairie farming, grain 
elevators, the conquest of “rust,’’ the 
story of Regina, etc., by writers re- 
cognized as authorities in each particular 
subject 


Prizes for Navigation 


The Royal Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce offers two prizes in 1933 under 
the terms of the Thomas Gray Memorial 
Trust, for the improvement and encou- 
ragement of navigation. A _ prize of 
£110 is offered to any person who may 
bring to the Society’s notice a valuable 
improvement in the science or practice 
of navigation proposed or invented by 
himself in the years 1932 or 1933. A 
prize of the same amount is also offered 
for an essay on the following subject: 
“Fire at sea, in port or in a builder’s 
vard (a) in a modern passenger vessel 
(b) in a modern cargo vessel. Possible 
causes, preventive measures, and means 


of detection. How to deal with fire 
when once started. Reasons and sug- 
gestions for changes in decorative 


lighting and _ ventilating 
schemes usually found in large and 
luxurious liners.’’ Competitors must 
send in their essays, or forward their 
proofs of claims, on or before December 
31, 1933, to the Secretary, Royal Society 
of Arts, Adelphi, London, W. C. 2, 


England 


furnishing, 


Greenland 


On April 5th, 1933, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague ruled, by a majority of twelve 
to two, that the sovereignty of Greenland 
is vested in Denmark, under the terms 
of the Kiel Treaty of 1814. This disposes 
of the controversy between Denmark 
and Norway, which has been in progress 
for some years and has resulted in the 
publication of a considerable number 
of learned books and pamphlets. If 
this literature has served no other 
purpose it has at least added materially 
to the world’s knowledge of that vast 
Arctic island 


Patting Lions 


The authorities of Kruger National 
Park, in South Africa, have found it 
necessary to warn visitors that the 
day has not yet quite arrived when 
the lion is prepared to lie down with 
the lamb outside. Notices have been 
posted asking visitors to refrain from 
patting the lions. As one of our daily 
contemporaries remarks editorially, ‘‘The 
time may come when lions will trot 
around the streets with license tags on 
their collars, and ‘sit up’ and ‘give us 
your paw’ with all the good nature of 
a well-brought-up dog, but for the 
present persons who ‘just can’t help 
hugging the pretty things’ are advised 
to ‘stop, look and listen.’ It is reported 
that one impulsive lady visitor was 
quite indignant when she was restrained 
from jumping out of a car and rushing 
over the way to admire a lioness and 
its cubs 
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Trail Riding in the Rockies 


Those lucky members of the Trail 
Riders of the Canadian Rockies who 
still have enough cash or credit to 
finance the annual expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, foregather this year 
July 28 at Lake Louise. They will be 
taken by motor on the new Louise- 
Jasper Highway as far as Mosquito 
Creek, where the pack train and ponies 
will be waiting. From there they will 
ride to the first cainp at Bow Lake, 
an easy spell of ten miles. The second 
day’s ride will be over an old Indian 
trail to Dolomite Pass, and down to 
Isabella Lake, with wonderful views of 
Mount Assiniboine and many other 
peaks, glaciers and mountain lakes 
The third day Siffleur river will be 
ascended to Pipestone Pass, and down 
to Pipestone River; and the last day’s 
ride will take the party down Pipestone 
River past Molar Mountain to Lake 
Louise, with a splendid view of the 
icefield on Mount Hector 


Skiing in the Rocky Mountains 


A rival organization to the Trail 
Riders is the newly-organized Ski Run- 
ners of the Canadian Rockies, though 
it is perhaps questionable if a group of 
people that travel on ski and confine 
their activities to the winter can be 
properly described as rivals of those 
that take their pleasure on horse-back 
and in summer. To qualify for member- 
ship one must have travelled at least 
fifty miles on ski in the Rockies; 200 
miles qualifies for a silver badge; and 
500 for a gold badge. The coveted 
enamel badge means 1000 miles on 
ski, plus an ascent entirely on ski to 
at least 9000 feet and down again, 
at least three major ski-tours in the 
Rockies, and knowledge of specified 
essentials to safe and enjoyable ski- 
running in the mountains. An overnight 
hut has been equipped in the Ptarmigan 
Valley and three cabins in the Skoki 
Valley north of Lake Louise. This is 


something to look forward to next winter, 
for those of our members who enjoy 
skiing, and are within physical or econo- 
mie reach of the Rockies 


Gold on the Liard 


Reports have reached the Department 
of the Interior in Ottawa of the finding 
of placer gold on the headwaters of the 
Liard River, and that a movement of 
miners and prospectors has begun into 
that very inaccessible part of the country 
The headwaters of the Liard are in 
the south-east corner of the Yukon 
Territory, not far from the source of 
the Pelly, one of the main branches 
of the Yukon River. Gold has been 
reported at various times on the lower 
reaches of the Liard, which discharges 
into the Mackenzie at Fort Simpson, 
but not hitherto on its upper waters 
The Liard was first explored by John 
McLeod, of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in 1834, and by Robert Campbell of 
the same Company in 1840. Fort 
Liard stands at the confluence of Black 
River with the Liard, not far from the 
point where British Columbia, the 
Yukon, and Mackenzie District meet 
Fort Frances, another H.B.C. post, is 
on Frances Lake, in the Yukon, on a 
tributary of the Liard The upper 
waters of the main stream have until 
lately been known only by Indian 
report. Because of the inaccessible 
character of the new gold-fields a special 
patrol of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police is being sent into the district, 
the officer in charge of which will act 
as sub-mining recorder 


Great Bear Lake 


A propos of Mr Allan Bill's article, 
inthe May number, it is officially 
announced by the Department of the 
Interior at Ottawa that from reports 
at hand it appears that there will be 


mere actual development of mining 
properties in 1933 than in the three 
preceding years combined All the 
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companies this year are concentrating 
on the development of their promising 
holdings. In addition to work on the 
properties about the east end of Great 
Bear Lake, there will be unusual 
activity both in prospecting and devel- 
opment in the new silver camp on 
Camsell River. Cameron Bay, where 
the Department is laying out a settle- 
ment, will be the distributing point 
for express, mail and freight, as it is 
the centre of a very active mining 
district and has a well protected harbour 
for boats and aeroplanes. Here the 
Government has already established a 
post office, radio station, sub-mining 
recorder’s office, Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police post, and has appointed a 
medical officer of health for the district 
Imperial Oil Limited produced last year 
11,000 gallons of gasolene and 21,000 
gallons of fuel oil, at its well at Fort 
Norman, at the junction of Great Bear 
River with the Mackenzie, and shipped 
90 per cent of it to Great Bear Lake 
Four coal leases have been staked on 
the northwest shore of the lake, to 
supply the mining camp with fuel 


Pearl Farming in Japan 


In the March number of the 
Annais of the Association of American 
Geographers among the abstracts of 
papers read before the Society, is one 
of unusual interest, Mr W. O 
Blanchard’s ‘“‘Pearl Farming in Japan.”’ 
It seems altogether appropriate that 
the peculiar genius of Japan should have 
been applied to the development of the 
‘culture pearl’ industry, and that what 
had been many times unsuccessfully 
attempted elsewhere should through 
the patience and skill of a Japanese 
scientist be at last brought to a trium- 
phant conclusion. 

The requirements for the growth 
of the pearl oyster are rather exacting 
The temperature of the water is very 
important; so is the presence of clear, 
calm waters and a clean bottom, with 
enough movement to ensure food and 
remove wastes; and reasonable freedom 
from enemies such as the octopus and 
star-fish. The Japanese plan involves 
constant care throughout the ten-year 
span of life of the oysters. The floating 
oyster larva are gathered and the young 
oysters reared articificially; at three 
vears a bead is introduced to serve as 
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in the summer, the SKY SALON is 
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an irritant and nucleus for the pearl; 
the oysters are then returned to the 
sea in metal cages, which are suspended 
from rafts. The oysters must be removed 
and cleaned of vegetation and dirt 
twice a year. 

The ten pearl farms in Japan now 
cover about 41,000 acres. They employ 
1000 people and yield 600 pounds of 
pearls annually. Up to 1931 some 
6,300,000 oysters had been planted, 
of which about 60 per cent should bear 
pearls. Because of the rare combination 
of ideal physical conditions, with spe- 
cialized knowledge and experience, the 
industry “seems in little danger from 
outside competition.” 


Another Antarctic Expedition 


A small but carefully-selected party 
of Norwegian explorers, under the 
command of Captain Riiser-Larsen, is 
now on its way to the Antarctic, for 
the purpose of adding to our increasing 
knowledge of the Antarctic continent 
by filling in the large gaps in the explored 
coast-line, in the region of the Weddell 
Sea. If the plans are realized Captain 
Riiser-Larsen expects to cover nearly 
one-third of the outline of Antarctica, 
a very ambitious and important pro- 
gramme. Dogs will be used, and the 
party expects to travel for the most 
part on the sea-ice along the coast, 
where seals and penguins will be available 
for food. The risk will have to be 
met of the sea-ice breaking away 
from the coast and drifting north 
To deal with such a contingency Captain 
Riiser-Larsen has contrived a means 
of converting his sledges into boats 
He is also taking with him wireless 
equipment so that he may keep in 
touch with ships, in the event of the 
coast-ice drifting well out to sea 


Mystery Island 


This island, whose alluring name means 
so much to the Boys Scouts of Canada, 
it being the national domain camping 
site of the Boy Scouts of Canada, has 
now been officially made a bird sanctuary 
by Order in Council of the Dominion 
Government. The island, with its many 
attractions, lies near the southwest end 
of Lae Poisson Blanc, in the Province 
of Quebec 
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Amongst the New Books 








Wilson 
Toronto. 
Canada. 


By Clifford 
Sheriff Scott 
Company of 


Adventurers All 
Illustrated by A 
Mac Millan 
1933 $2 


An attempt, and quite a successful 
one, to apply the idea Kipling worked 
out in his own inimitable way in Puck 
of Pook’s Hill to the story of Canada. 
Mr Wilson and Mr Scott—by the way, 
they are both Canadians, and this is 
their first book—introduce to Canadian 
children such fascinating characters as 
Ktienne Bralé, Champlain, Thomas 
Kirke, Charles Le Moyne, Dollard, 
Frontenac, La Vérendrye, and a sergeant 
who had fought under Wolfe. Colonel 
William Wood contributes an apprecia- 


tive Introduction 
* > >= 
In Search of England. By H. V. Morton 
London: Methuen. 1932. 7/6. 


This chronicle of a motor tour through 
Kngland, now in its seventeenth edition, 
tells of the lanes, the little villages, 
of English skies and gardens, in so 
moving a way that letters breathing 
of homesickness have come to the 
author from the ends of the earth. 
Against a background of the history 
and literature of England, the ghosts of 
the past live once more. The white 
cliffs, the downland, the stone walls 
that marked the northern boundary of 
the Roman Empire, cathedrals that 
have within them the story of a living 


faith—to mention only a few points— 
are described with an unforgetable 
charm. The illustrations in sepia are 
from various hands 
* * * 
In Search of Scotland. By H. V. Morton 
London: Methuen. 1932. 7/6. 


The second and perhaps the most 
popular volume of the series is that on 
Scotland. From the first crossing of the 
border, the history of the North becomes 
alive. The glamour of Mary Queen of Scots 
lies over Stirling, Jedburgh, Edinburgh 
and Loch Leven; that of Prince Charlie 


over the Highlands, where the people 
who fought for him and forgave him 
a wasted land, and the songs they sang 
of him, are as fresh to-day as in °45 
The quiet field of Culloden Moor and 
the National War Shrine in Edinburgh, 
in the one case a living field, in the other 
a living rock, are the old and new in 
war memorials. The Burns country and 
the songs of the “most lovable 
Scotland ever bore’’ are sympathetically 
described. To read of the silver strands, 
the little lochs and the misty hills is 
a pleasure to anyone, but an abiding 
memory to a Scot. The illustrations in 


son 


sepia add to rather than dispel the 
misty charm of the prose 
* + . 

In Search of Ireland. By H. V. Morton 
London: Methuen. 1932. 7/6 
The volume on Ireland deals with 

the Ireland of to-day but with the 

background of the history of yesterday, 
making the new Ireland seem not 
unfamiliar. The courteous gesture of 
the Customs official who passed all 


the luggage of the man from England 
who had crossed to attend a funeral, 
seems to remain throughout the book 
Legends of saints, stories of horses, 
the Shannon scheme for harnessing 
a storied river, the rugged and misty 
green beauty of Ireland, tales of ancient 
and recent battles, are a part of its 
background; the traits and charm of 
its people all form a book that can be 
read repeatedly. The songs and illustra- 
tions are almost a part of the singing 


prose 
* * 7 
Strange Adventures of the Sea. By 
J. G. Lockhart. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1. 
Mr Lockhart describes this as ‘‘a 


book of murders, maroonings, treasure- 
hunts, piracies, mutinies and tales of 
horror on the High Seas.”’ He tells the 
story of the escape of John Fox from 
Barbary pirates in the days of Elizabeth; 
the end of Blackbeard, most ferocious 
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of all pirates; the adventures of Philip 

Ashton in the West Indies; the maroon- 

of Alexander Selkirk on the island of 

Juan Fernandez; the wreck of the 

“Grosvenor” and the tragic attempt of 

her crew and passengers to make their 

way to Cape Town; the exploits of 

Mary Ann Talbot, who masqueraded 

as a man in both the army and navy 

without being discovered; and many 
other fascinating tales of the sea 
+ * * 

Northmen of Adventure. By Charles 
Marshall Smith. Toronto: Longmans, 
Green & Company. 1932. $4.25. 

Mr Smith’s purpose is to reconstruct 
the period in Scandinavia when the 
Vikings were filled with the spirit of 
adventure, when Leif Ericson and men 
of the same heroic mould sailed out 
into the unknown to find what they 
might. He attempts to depict life in 
the North “by tracing the wide- 
spreading branches of political structure, 
religious, legal and commercial growth, 
social customs and family life, and to 
adorn all with rich foliage culled from the 
Sagas.”” At least that was his original 
purpose, but it had to be condensed 
to the dimensions of economical 
publication. One is not sure that, for the 
ordinary reader, this readable account 
of a little-known period is not more 
informative than the more ambitious 
project. Mr Smith emphasizes, among 
other things, the curious fact that one 
of the masterpieces of the world’s 
literature, Snorri Sturlson’s ‘Heims- 
kringla’’, should have been produced in 
Iceland. 

. * * 

A Crutsing Voyage Round the World. 
By Captain Woodes Rogers. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green & Company. 1928. 
$3.75. 

It is rather late to be reviewing this 
volume in the Seafarers’ Library, but 
Rogers’ “Cruising Voyage Round the 
World” is one of those authentic narra- 
tives that cannot be too often commend- 
ed. It makes splendid reading and 
gives one a more vivid idea of what life 
on a sailing ship was in the early part 
of the eighteenth century than any 
book of the present day. And then one 
values it for Rogers’ account of the 
rescue of Alexander Selkirk from Juan 
Fernandez Island, which gave Defoe 
the material for ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.”’ 
Mr G. E. Mainwaring adds a scholarly 
introduction and many notes 
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PRESERVE YOUR GEOGRAPHICS 


ROWN BROTHERS Super Finish Geo 
graphic covers are now ready for volumes of 
six issues. A beautiful artificial leather effect, 
in brown, red, or blue, embossed with gold 


A Volume to Enrich Any Library 


They are stiff, waterproof, and washable 
Safe for children to handle 


eS They Are Worth Preserving 


(GR f il | A volume of six issues, completely sewn in the 


choice of the above colours, and to appear as the 

f i photograph shown above—only $3.50, or we will 

i) RN supply cases only, to your printer or bookbinder 
WHAT TO DO 

Send your remittance of $3.50 with instructions 


as to colour, also your issues and they will be 
returned bound, orask your printer or stationer 





Also the same service for 
National Geographics. 





The Brown Brothers, Limited 


100 Simcoe Street, Toronto 2, Canada 


AVAILABLE For LIBRARIES 


Bound Sets of Volumes 1-V 


Che Publishers are able to offer a very limited number of complete 
sets of Canadian Geographical Journal covering Volumes I — V, 
inclusive. These are bound in Brown Brothers handsome covers 
(Volumes I-I!I each in separate covers and Volumes IV and V com- 
bined under one cover). This is an : ee opportunity for 
libraries, schools and colleges as — . —_—— 

well as individual members to | 

secure complete files of the Cana- The Four Books $95 00 
dian Geographic al Journal. Once Containing All ° 

the supply is exhausted it will be | issuesof Volumes post paip 
impossible for this opportunity to | | to V Inclusive. 

occur again and interested persons 

are therefore urged to place their Single Volumes at $6.35 each 
orders promptly 


Send orders to 
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